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MENDELSSOHN. 


Tx question has been asked of us—* Will 
Mendelssohn come to England next year, 
to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts ?” 
We feel a difficulty in replying in the 
affirmative, and a great distaste to answer- 
ing in the negative. Yet we have our 
qualms on the subject. 
there is a strong party in London against 
the greatest living composer, and one of 
the finest spirits that ever shed lustre on 
the art of music! Why is this? Let a 
musical cotemporary speak for the party 
which it represents :— 


It appears that 


** As we cannot afford to be the parasites of any 
man, even though he be as eminent as Dr. Men- 
delssohn, we shall not attempt to join in the un- 
qualified eulogies pronounced upon him by some 
of our contemporaries. We have as little hesitation 
in canvassing the public acts of Dr. Mendelssohn 
as in commenting upon the career of the most 
humble member of the profession; and we feel 
constrained to admit that Dr. Mendelssohn has not 
appreciated the generous reception with which he 
was met in this country. His arbitrary demand 
for the dismissal of a member of the band who ven- 
tured to express his disapprobation at wailing 
nearly an hour for the arrival of the conductor at 
the rehearsal; and his attempt to supplant an eff- 
cient instrumental performer at Exeter Hall, to 
make way fora protegé of his own, which the 
committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society indig- 
nantly refused to entertain, are not the only in- 
stances of his modest reliance upon the extent to 
which his vagaries would be permitted in this 
country. It may be very acceptable to receive the 


adulatory applause of an orchestra; but it is not 
so pleasant to he reminded that he who enforces 
such rigid punctuality ought also to offer an ex- 
ample of it in his own person. The instrumental 
performer in England is ill able to bear the loss of 


giving a single lesson, and cannot afford to have 
his time trifled with by one who, however high in 
rank, is equally the servant of the public. The 
firmness of the directors of the Philharmonic 
Society alone rescued Maurer’s quartet for four 
violins from suppression by Dr. Mendelssohn, who 
so far lent himself to the absurd pretensions of 
Ernst and Joachim as to declare that unless these 
violinists took part in the quartet, it should not be 
done! He was, however, reminded that he was 
the paid servant of the directors, who insisted upon 
the performance of the quartet, for which two 
eminent violinists were forthwith engaged— viz., 
Willy and Sainton, whose efforts, in conjunction 
with Sivori and Blagrove, fully bore out the direc- 
tors in their determination. Tae PLACING OF THE 
WEAK OVERTURES OF SCHUBERT IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE THE COMPOSITIONS OF MENDELSSOHN, BY 
WHICH THE EFFECT OF THE LATTER WAS SO 
GREATLY ENHANCED, IS A PARDONABLE WEAKNESS 
WHICH WE CAN MANAGE. TO LOOK OVER; nct 380, 
however, the glaring neglect to allow English com- 
posers an opportunity of trying their works, whilst 
facility was readily afforded to the trial of two very 
indifferent symphonies by German Composers. 
We hear that Dr. Mendelssohn threatens not to 
return to this country, but we cannot give him so 
little credit for studying his own interests as to be- 
lieve this rumour. At all events, we shall be glad 
to see him amongst us again, and to record an im- 
provement in his private bearing towards his bro- 
ther professors. We cannot close these observa- 
tions without contrasting the demeanour of Sir 
George Smart, who took his farewell as conductor 
at the first Philharmonic Concert, amidst the una- 
nimous and hearty expressions of respect and es- 
teem of every member of the orchestra.” 


Reader—observe the sentences printed in 
italics, and the sentence displayed in 
capitals—for on what they imply is founded 
the strong feeling in certain quarters against 
Dr. Mendelssohn. We have not the least 
hesitation in denouncing them as utterly 
devoid of truth. On the morning of the 
eighth and last Philharmonic Concert, a 
rehearsal was called at eleven o’clock, for 
the instrumental portion of the First Wal- 





purgis Night, which at the ordinary re- 





hearsal was merely read through by the 
band, owing to the presence of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. Mendelssohn, 
who is known to be a model of punctuality, 
was engaged on the same morning at a 
meeting of the council of the “ Handel 
Society,” which was called at half-past 
ten. Owing to some important matters in 
which he was chiefly concerned, Mendels- 
sohn, against his inclination, was detained 
till a quarter past eleven, when he directly 
started for Hanover Square, to arrive at 
which place, as the “ Handel Society ” holds 
its meetings at Messrs. Cramers’, could not 
have taken him five minutes. Thus, at the 
utmost, he was twenty minutes behind the 
time appointed. At the moment of his 
entering the orchestra, a gentleman (!) 
who professes to play the viola, began to 
offer him gross insults, by hissing him, 
and using vulgar and common-place lan- 
guage, deprecatory of the delay to which he, 
the important viola-holder, had been forced 
to submit. Mendelssohn, naturally taken 
by surprise, asked the gentleman (!) who 
was thus proving his right to the appella- 
tion, whether it was to him (Mendelssohn) 
that these noisy and gross insults were ad- 
dressed. Upon being insolently answered in 
the affirmative, Mendelssohn, very properly, 
said that either he, Mendelssohn, or he, the 
viola-holder, must resign, for the nonce, 
the situation which each was respectively 
holding in the orchestra. After this 
very properly and very justifiably, the illus- 
trious composer complained to the directors 
of the insult offered him, and insisted upon 
some notice being taken of it, but did not 
demand the dismissal of the viola-holder. 





The directors, rery properly and very justly, 
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upon considering the affair, sent the offend- 
ing individual his dismissal. Had they 
done less than this, they would have taken 
part, necessarily, in the gross and unwar- 
rantable liberty taken with Dr. Mendels- 
sohn, by a person utterly unknown and ob- 
scure. The plea of losing a lesson goes 
for nothing in this ease—as, in the first 
place, only twenty minutes were lost—in 
the second place, the offending party is a 
man of property sufficient to render him 
independent of the profession—and, in the 
third place, the members of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra are amply, and more than 
amply paid, all things considered, for their 
But granting all the premises of 
our cotemporary—we have too much re- 
spect for the members of the English orches- 
tra (of whom his journal is the avowed 
organ) to suppose that they would not 
unanimously approve of the dismissal of a 
person who proved himself so wanting in 
all the best feelings of an English artist, 
as to insult, grossly and stupidly, the great- 
est representative of the art and its followers 
now existing. We pity him who could 
have the heart, or rather the want of it, to 
utter a disrespectful word to so great and 
good a man, so thorough an artist in every 
respect, and .so wonderful a genius as 
Mendelssohn, whose name should be a 
talisman throughout the musical world. 
We say boldly that cznrus is, or ought to 
It is so rare a thing—it is so 


services. 


be, despotic. 
absolutely the presence of cop in human- 
ity—it is so supremely above all. else that 
the inhabitants of earth possess—that he 
who reverences it not, obeys it not, ap- 
preciates it not, is little better than an ani- 
mal, without reason—a creature without 
SOUL. 

The Exeter Hall affair is ludicrous. Dr. 
Mendelssohn requested, es a favour, that a 
gentleman who plays the trumpet, would 
permit another gentleman who plays the 
trumpet fo read out of his book for one night, 
in place of a third gentleman who plays 
the trumpet!! This was ridiculously and 
insultingly refused him. What supreme 
nonsense, to throw this at the head of the 





great composer, as a scheme to supplant 
an Englishman by a foreigner! But really 
we waste our ink in bestowing a moment’s 
consideration on such twaddle ! 
TheassertionthatSchubert’sovertures were 
placed as foils to the compositions of Men- 
delssohn is a thoroughly dishonest fabrica- 
tion, with not a shadow of truth to sanc- 
tion it—a fabrication unworthy the journal 
in which it appeared, and the party which 
it so zealously represents. One only overture 
of Schubert's was performed throughout the 
whole of the five concerts which Dr. Men- 
delssohn directed — that to Fierabras — 
and instead of being placed “ immediately 
before” any composition of the great mu- 
sician, it was played at the end of the concert 
which was honoured by the presence of 
royalty, and was only performed at all 
BEcAUSE His Roya Hicuness Prince 
ALBERT HAD COMMANDED It. What must 
be thought of such flagrant dishonesty as is 
comprised in the accusation we thus tri- 
umphantly and contemptuously overthrow ? 

In respect of the power which was at 
Mendelssohn’s disposal to essay the works 
of English composers :—there was no such 
power awarded him. He desired and ad- 
vised the directors, not merely to try, but 
to play at the last concert, a symphony by 
an English composer, which he admired 
and strongly recommended ;—but he was 
refused by the directors—who perhaps, (as 
the journalist well remarks) told him “that 
he was but the paid servant of the So- 
ciety’—and not adirector. ‘This too then 
falls to the ground — and what remains 
against the illustrious composer ?—No- 
THING. The concluding sentence about 
Sir George Smart, is in bad taste, to say the 
least of it—and that said, we have said all 
we intend to say on the subject. 

We quote the following remarks as con- 
taining much truth, and more worthy than 
the rest of the article of the pen and the 
feelings of an artist :— 

“ There can be no doubt that the engagement 
of adistingnished musician to direct a series of 
performances, instead of confounding the orchestra 


with different conductors, each with a varied con- 
ception of his duties, was astep in the right direc- 





tion; and to this circumstance the band owes 
much of its increased efficiency and power. As 
the Mendelssohn-mania has purtially subsided, we 
will venture to pr a dispassionate opini 

thnt a like successful result would attend the 
efforts of any distinguished musician, of whatever 
country, placed in the ad 9 Pp which 
Dr. Mendelssohn was allowed to assume. The 
great German composer was met with a welcome 
as cordial as his eminent abilities entitled him to ; 
audience and orchestra alike vied in their zeal to 
support the career of the new conductor, to whom 
the post was conceded with-a cheerfulness highly 
honourable to the feelings of the well qualified 
professors of our country ; for it is absurd to argue 
that no English musician is capable of directing 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society at the 
present day: we forbear naming several whose 
genius and profound musical knowledge eminently 
qualify them for the post; but the tone of feeling 
in musical circles, the jealousy and pitiful rivalry 
of individual members of the profession, rendered 
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»| the task of selection a hazardous experiment, more 


especially as the old absurdity of engaging different 
conductors for each concert was universally con- 
demned in all quarters. Under these circumstances 
the appointment of Dr. Mendelssohn was, on the 
whole, a judicious one.” 

With the paragraph displayed in italies 
we wholly disagree. The “ Mendelssohn 
mania,” as it is termed, will only die with 
music itself; and no musician now living, 
foreign or native, could produce the same 
results, by constant superintendence of an 
orchestra, as Dr. Mendelssohn, because no 
one else has the transcendant abilities, 
which he possesses, to enforce attention 
and command respect. 

If Mendelssohn had said he would not 
again visit England, as conductor of the 
Philharmonic, he would assuredly hold to 
his word ;—and whom should we have to 
thank for this lamentable deprivation ? 
But we know that he has said no such thing. 
On the contrary—he loves England—re- 
spects English artists—and is on the best 
possible terms with all the Philharmonic 
directors, who are by far too wise to dis- 
pense with services vitally necessary to the 
continued prosperity of the society. 

Q. 





COPYRIGHT ACT. 


[TARLBOROUGH-sTREET.—On Saturday Messrs. 
Wessel and Stapleton, music publishers, of Frith- 
street, Soho, were summoned before Mr. Hard- 
wick, under the Copyright Act, at the instance ot 
Sir Henry Ellis, principal librarian of the British 
Museum, for having neglected to supply certaia 
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copies of their publications for the use of the Bri- 
tish Museum. In the Copyright Act there is a 
clause which obliges publishers to supply, gra- 
tuitously, copies of works they may publish to 
certain public institutions, amongst which is the 
British Museum. Any party failing to send these 
publications regularly is liable to a fine of 51, to be 
recovered on application to the magistrate. Mr, 
Payne attended for the plaintiff. It was alleged 
that copies of certain musical publications had not 
been sent to the British Museum. Mr. Stapleton, 
who attended for the firm, put an end to the ne- 
cessity for proof of the non-delivery of the publi- 
cations by at once admitting the fact, and declaring, 
that the circumstance had uccurred from no desire 
to dispute the right of the trustees of the British 
Museum to the gratuitous copies of works, but 
from inadvertence. Mr. Payne said, it was im- 
portant to let publishers know that it was the de- 
termination of the trustees of the Museum to press 
for the highest penalty against those publishers 
who neglected to comply with the provisions of 
the Copyright Act: but, in the present case, as the 
defendants had pleaded that the omission was acci- 
dental, he should, on behalf of the trustees, re- 
quest the magistrate to mitigate the fine. Mr. 
Hardwick inflicted the mitigated penalty of 7s., 
which was immediately paid. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





CHAPPELL v. PURDAY—MUSIC COPY- 
RIGHT. 


** According to the fair play of the world let me 
have audience.’’—Su aksrEre, 


To the Editor of the “ Musical Vorld” 
45, High Holborn, 
Aug. 6, 1844 

Six.—The very high character which your admi- 
rably conducted anc widely circulated periodical 
has deservedly sustained with the musical world for 
30 many vears, has induced me to seek through its 
columns the refutation of a slanderous article, 
which appeared in an ephemeral Anglo-French 
publication of the 6th ult., the property of, and 
conducted by, men who are alike aliens to truth, 
and the undeviating usages of every honest and re- 
spectable journalist ; and who are in no other way 
worthy of notice, but to expose the agencies and 
means employed to thrust their lucubrations upon 
the trade and profession. On the day above-men- 
tioned, and soon after the late proceedings in the 
Court of Exchequer, in the matter of “Fra Dia- 
volo,’’ some remarks and reflections appeared in 
this nondescript deboletto, applied to myself by 
name, so diametrically opposed to the facts, and, 
as the sequel will show, calculated to excite a pre- 
judice against me and my cause, that my brother, 
in consequence of my absence from London, wrote 
to the editor, simply contradicting the mis-state- 
ments, and req esting insertion of the letter. Itis 
because this has been refused, and the letter like- 
wise withheld, that I appeal to you in the language 
of the above motto for the redress denied by those 
who have put forth the aspersions. In the work 
alluded to, it is asserted, that the proceedings, so 
extraordinary in their nature, and carried on by 
means equally extraordinary, which have since 
taken place, were consequent upon my breaking 
the engagement which the late Mr. S. Chappell 
voluntarily sought and entered into with me, to in- 
duce me to withhold the publication of the over- 
ture, and which he acknowledged to my brother he 
e>uld not maintain the copyright of. Now, Sir, the 
very reverse is the fact; for the breach of contract 
was on the part of Mr. W. Chappell, the son of 
the deceased, who by so doing occasioned me to 
publish what I had previously held back, in conse- 
queace of an arrangemeut with his late father, and 


who is the sole instigator of proceedings, carried 
on by his “ learned-in-the-law ’’ brother, in a way 
unexampled in the history of litigation. Neither 
is it the fact what is stated respecting the docu- 
ment of the 12th of January, 1830, as Mr. D‘Al- 
maine has proved hy his answer to one of the do- 
cumentary interrogatories put to him, in which he 
is asked to account for the entry in the Stationers’ 
Hall books, on the 9th of February, for “ his 
copyright.”’ His reply, as affecting dates, 1s very 
remarkable. He says, “I was negociating with 
Troupenas for the opera, and caused the entry to 
be made in case I should become the purchaser.” 
What! negociating for that which purports to have 
beer sold to another six weeks previously! Then, 
in Murch, Latour causes to be entered in the 
aforesaid books, the opera, for “his copuright,”’ 
although he had been out of business three 
mouths! If you can reconcile these dates and 
documents, it is more than I can pretend to do, 
The idea of Latour having obtained for filty 
pounds (which he acknowledges he did not pay 
till some months after the opera had been published 
in Paris) that for which Auber had received nearly 
eight hundred, if Troupenas, the purchaser, was 
assured he could, in conjunction with the composer, 
convey a valid right for England, is too preposte- 
rous to be entertained for a moment. No! no! 
Frenchmen do not do business in this way. What 
Latonr obtained, and that only, was the se re, to 
enable the opera to be adapted for the English 
| stage, and to save time and trouble to the arranger 
| and copyist ; giving a preference to a London pub- 
\lisher, so as that he might effect a prior publica- 
tion of an English version in this country. Tam 
| ashamed, Mr. Editor, to have taken up so much of 
your valuable space, but, as I have put the matter 
|in a clearer light than I think it has yet appeared, 
I trust these particulars will not be deemed unde- 
serving the attention of your numerous subscribers, 
\ whilst their insertion is conferring a favour upon 
| one who may, without egotism, claim to have en- 
joyed the confidence of, as well as personal inti- 
macy with, the most estimable part of the trade 
and profession, both in town and country, fora 
period of more than thirty years, and can therefore 
afford to smile at the intended mischief of such 
vituperation as he has hereby exposed; and who 
gratefully subscribes himself 
Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
Z.T. Purpay. 











ILLUSTRATED LONDON CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Dear Worip.—I have been heartily amused for 
a long time since with the criticisms (upon music) 
which, from week to week, appear in all the dig- 
nity of nonsense in many of the newspapers. It is 
really time that the absurd system of criticism by 
men who know nothing whatever about music, 
either as an art or science, save the few technica- 
lities which are so ludicrously introduced in their 
vapid notices, should be exposed. The critiques 
of some writers are truly delicious—others mag- 
nificently dull. The “ infinite deal of nothing” 
contained in most of these ‘ criticisms ”’ is truly 
contemptible. Now and then one stumbles over a 
paragraph, in which the reader is seriously in- 
formed, that Bennett is a young man of some ta- 
lent; that Moscheles sometimes plays well; that 
Mendelssohn has written a few good thingy, some 
of them nearly original ; and so forth, to the end of 
the chapter. How the readers of such paragraphs 
would smile, did they but know that many of these 
writers hardly knew the difference between a 
crotchet and a quaver? What would they think of 
the integrity of a press which suffered the reputa- 
tions of artists and their works to depend upon the 
judgment of such men—men who form their opi- 
nion of a picture by the frame—of a book by its 
binding. What an illustration of the Fable of the 








Fly giving his opinion of the Corinthian column. 
Does it not remind one of the story, mentioned 
in Johnson’s Preface to Shakspere, of the pe- 
dant, who, when he offered his house for sale, car- 
ried a brick in his pocket as a specimen? 

There happens, most opportunely for my pre- 
vious observations, a capital critique, written with 
all the characteristics of the ‘‘ know-nothing ” 
school, in the last number of the ,“ Illustrated 
London News;”’ a paper which enjoys a goodly 
circulation, in spite of the nonsense of its musical 
editor. 

The critique to which I refer, is written upon 
the concert given for the benefit of poor Hudson’s 
family. One would imagine, that the circumstance 
of the artists giving their services gratuitously 
would have shielded them from the tender mercies 
of the newspaper critic, who, amongst his other 
“ sayings,’’ condescendingly speaks of one of our 
first vocalists in the following manner:—“ Miss 
Dolby occasionally overstretched her magnificent 
voice, but still evinced considerable science in vo- 
calism!”’ What aclever dog! 

‘6 Novy Sir John, hereis the heart of my purpose :” 
““ M. Leopold de Meyer is a pianist of immense 
manual powers, but he should get somebody to 
teach him the use of the pedals. His first fantasia 
was quite an incoherent jumble.”” Why, the writer 
of such lines must be duller than a great thaw—or 
-—but no—quite enough of him for the present. 
When I have a few idle moments I will give you a 
sketch of this critic. It’s a pity he should remain 
unrecognized. 

Yours truly, 
A Reaper. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. Epitor.—In reference to my last, in your 
notice to correspondents, you ask, “ shall the letter 
be left for Inquirer at our office?”’ In answer to 
which, I beg to say, that if it be useless to you, it 
is still more so to me; therefore do not take the 
trouble. Perhaps you will permit me, however, to 
make one short extract from it, for the considera- 
tion of the members of the Contrapnntists’ So- 
ciety. ‘The extract isa remark made by Haydn, 
than whom, it must be admitted, a more original 
and natural genius never existed. The passage is 
as follows:—‘* Let your air be good, and your 
composition, whatever it be, will be so likewise, 
and will assuredly delight. It is the soul of music, the 
life, the spirit, the essence of composition ; without if. 
Tartini may succeed in discovering and using the 
most learned chords, but nothing is heard after 
all but a laboured sound, which, though it may not 
vex the ear, will leave the head empty, and the 
heart cold and unaffected by it.”—Vide, the Life 
of Haydn. 

In my opinion, this is an idea that should be 
received ws a treasure by all who aspire to become 
musica] composers. 

I am yours, &c. 
INQUIRER. 

P.S.—With reference to the bad writing you 
mention, let that pass, since the thing has not been 
put to the proof. 


To the Editor of the “ Musical World.’’ 

Birkenhead, 3rd of August, 
Sin.—As I perceive there is a stir respecting 
books, giving an account of Handel’s commemo- 
ration, I think I may as well describe to yon one 
that I have in my possession. It is bound in 
morocco, colour purple, and is in two parts, octavo ; 
published by Heptinstall, 304, High Holborn, ia 
the year 1799, The first part contains the words of 
fifteen of Handel's oratorios; the second part, 
beautiful engravings of his monument in Weste- 
minster Abbey; then comes his life, with an ac- 
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count of his death. A plan of the orchestra is 
then given, and the disposition of the band, the 
namber of. the instrumentalists (250), with the 
names of those who played the leading instruments, 
the names of all the principal vocalists, whom, 

ith the chorus, amounted to 275, making a total 
of 525 performers: it then gives the account of 
the bill of fure for the five days, four of which took 
place in the Abbey, and one in the Pantheon; the 
dates are as follows :—1784, first, Thursday, May 
27; second, on the same evening, in the Pantheon ; 
third, Saturday, 29th ; fourth, Thursday, June 3rd; 
fifth, Saturday, 5th: the five performances yielded 
£12,736. These performances were repeated in 
the year 1791, when there were 880 performers. 
The rest of part 2 of my book contains the words 
of the whole remainder of this great musician's 
works. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
Cuar.es SxITH. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
London, August 5, 1844. 


Mr. Eprtor.—In a recent number of the Musical 
World you reviewed very contemptuously thirty or 
forty songs, amongst which, some of Mr. G. F. 
Flowers’ were introduced, apparently, Judging by 
the result, for the purpose of aft—§rwards print- 
ing explanatory letters. I k]Nfow of nothing more 
unconscientious than for an author to review his 
own workX, which Mr. Flowers has done in the 
current number of the Musical World, but rather 
clumsZly, for the only facts impressed oN’ the 
readers of his long letter, are that the song “ wild 
never b shionable,”? and that he ha& “ in- 
troduced a harmony which has never yet been used 
by any composer.”’ This passage is very doubtful, 
asthe harmony (?) may be such as no musician 
would ever employ. Had any others of the authors 
80 reviewed written a letter explanatory of the ex- 
cellencies and beauties of their songs, would it have 
been inserted? ; 
Sir, yours, kc. &c., 


Musica. 


P.S.—The conceit of attributing my last letter to 
“ Jenkins,’”’ and running the capitals forming his 
name through the same, exhibits more ingenuity 
than honesty, as you are quite aware that such is 
not the fact. 

[We have omitted a large portion of this letter, 
as embodying in other words the exact matter of 
that published in our last. We are now more than 
ever convinced that “‘Jenkins’’ is the author of 
both letters. The hand-writing betrays the truth. 
The style smacks of the “ Britannia.” If, how- 
ever, our correspondent be not “Jenkins,’’ but 
merely one of the ForTy-onE slighted song 
writers, we give him permission to send us his own 
notion of his composition, and trust thereby to 
prove that we are not partial, but that the justice 
accorded to Mr. Flowers is open to Mr. anybody 
else—even to Mr. Jenkins.—Ep. M. W.] 








REVIEW. 


“ The Elements of Music condensed fer 
Piano-forte Students ”—CHarxes Daw- 


son. (C. Ollivier.) 


Tus is a purely elementary work, and 
endeavours to condense into an available 
form the best'‘and most practical remarks 
to be met with in the principal treatises 
extant. The author recommends a study 
of the elements of music in classes, in order 
that learners may be thoroughly versed in 
the ground-work, ere commencing the prac- 





tice of an instrument. With this we by 
no means accord. We think there is no so 
quick a method of acquiring even the 
“elements” of music as that which in- 
volves the assistance of the instrument that 
is to be learned, {ts mere presence is a 
kind of perpetual remembrancer, supplying 
the place of the absent master. Many 
things are suggested, and afterwards fixed 
indelibly on the mind by the constant 
touching of an instrument, which mere 
verbal instruction would with great pain 
and difficulty convey. A theoretical class 
for advanced pupils, to instruct in harmony 
and composition, we like better. But why 
insert such a paragraph as the following : 

“To such classes, euch consisting of not less 
than ten pupils, the professor should devote one 
hour twice a week. TERMS FOR EACH PuPIL, 
Haur a Guinea.” 

Why “of not less than ten pupils? ’’— 
Why “one hour twice a week?” Why 
“half a guinea a quarter?” Are these 
items a part of the “elements” of music ? 
However, we like the book, and the con- 
cise and intelligible manner in which it is 
written. It is not the less comprehensive 
because short, and will repay the time be- 
stowed in its study. It is also neatly pro- 
duced, and in all respects deserves our re- 
commendation. 


“ Ancient Psalmody”—Cuaries Smitu. 
(Chappell.) 


THERE are seventeen numbers of this work, 
each containing eight tunes. The arrange- 
ment is for two treble voices, with an ac- 
companiment for organ or pianoforte. Many 
of the tunes are very curious, and have 
never hitherto been published. The author 
expresses his obligations to Mr. Chappell, 
the music publisher, for his kindness, in 
allowing him access to many old collec- 
tions of Psalm tunes, whence he has drawn 
some of the finest specimens in his book. 
Some of the modern tunes now in use, and 
sundry from the pen of Mr. Charles Smith, 
the compiler (by no means the least attrac- 
tive), are interspersed throughout the se- 
lection. Mr. Smith was induced to the 
production of his work, “ because,’’ says 
he, “though many collections exist, none 
are generally available, being mostly en- 
cumbered with unintelligible cleffs, and ar- 
ranged for three or four voices, a modicum 
of vocal talent not usually found in private 
families. Mr. Smith has well accomplished 
his endeavour at general utility, by the 
method he has adopted in his arrangement. 
Two treble voices are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in families, and in the case of 
three or four being required, it is easy to 
sing from the harmony of the accompani- 
ment. Our limits will not allow of a de- 
tailed notice of the tunes herein comprised, 
but we may remark generally, that some of 





the old ones have great interest as curiosi- 
ties—that most of the modern ones are 
good and effective, and that the whole ar- 
rangement of the work is highly creditable 
to Mr. Smith. In strongly recommending 
“Ancient Psalmody,” we do, then, but 
common justice to the publisher and editor. 
At the same time, a few of the tunes might 
be advantageously revised. 


“ Fantasia and brilliant Variations on Jul- 
lien’s Polka” —J. Conan. (Jullien.) 


JULLIEN was just the man to write a Pol- 

ka. We always said so—and he has veri- 

fied our prediction. He has imagined a 

Polka, which has so tickled the public fancy, 

that, if we may believe Jullien himself, not 

less than two million copies have been sold 
in the metropolis alone—thus giving one 

Polka and a half to each inhabitant of 

London. This effected, it came into the 

head of Jullien to look for somebody who 

could effectively vary and fantasize his 

Polka. Cohan, the pianist, was just the 

man for that. We always thought so; and 

in pitching precisely upon Cohan, Jullien 
has again verified our prediction. Accord- 
ingly, here we have the pschycal synar- 
throsis of Jullien and Cohan, wherefrom 
exudes a goodly vapour of fantasy, and 

a plentiful steam of variation. Those who 

like Jullien’s Polka (the number of whom 

we put at two millions, since two millions, 
according to Jullien, have bought and paid 
for it) must perforce like Cohan’s fantasy 

—for the spirit of the original predomi- 

nates like the odour of mint in a dish of 

green peas. Cohan, though not himself 
unfanciful, has so great a fancy for the 
fancy frugiferous of Jullien, that the two 
fancies have anastamosed, and become one. 

None can mistake the spirit of Jullien, yet 

none can be blind to the presence of Cohan. 

The fantasy should of right be nomen- 

clated—“ l’antasy, by Jullien-Cohan ”— 

or “Fantasy, by Cohan-Jullien ’’ — no 
matter which, for in such brothership the 
first and last places are synonymous. BreF: 

—We earnestly recommend this brilliant 

and varied fantasy to every of the unnum- 

bered worshippers of Jullien, and to each 
of the hardly easier reckonable appreciators 
of Cohan. It is a right good and stirring 
fantasy, on a right merry and danceable 

Polka. 

1. “ Valses Royales d’ Angleterre.” —Books 
1 to 12—Epwarp Pace. (Jefferys 
and ©o.) 

2. “ Brilliant Waltzes” —Books 1 and 2— 
Epwarp Pager. (Jefferys and Co.) 


8. “ Regal Irish Quadrilles * _ CHARLES 
Guover. (Jefferys and Co.) 


4. “ Quadrille Nouveau” — Extse Lav- 
nirz. (Williams.) 
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5. “ Quadrilles”—Joun N. WastFIELp. 
(Purday.) 

6. “The Real Polkas’’—Rticarvo Ltnter. 
(D’Almaine and Co.) 

7. “ The Opera Polka”—Stonor Puent. 
(Jullien.) 

8. “ Minasi’s Polka’? — Carto Mrwnast. 
(Ransford.) 


9. “ Christmas Carol Quadrilles’’—J. R. 
Line. (Purday.) 


10. “ New Union Quadrilles’” — J. R. 
Line. (Monro and May.) 


1]. “ Continental Quadrilles”—J. R. Lina. 
(Williams. ) 


12. “ L’heliotrope Quadrilles” — 
Battery. (Monro and May.) 


13. “La Bouquetiere Quadrilles and Walt- 
zes”—W. Barizy. (Monro and May.) 


14. “ Three Waltzes”—W. H. Benstep. 
(J. Brown, Maidstone.) 


15. “The Seraglio Waltz and Galopade” 
—Apotrn Marscuan. (Ewer & Co.) 


16. “The Parisians Grand Waltz” — 
Avotrn Marscuan. (Ewer and Co.) 


W. 


17. “ Les Dames de Seville” — CAMILuiE 
Scuusert. (Balls and Co.) 


Nos. 1 and 2 make us acquainted with 
Mr. Edward Page, who writes waltzes a Ja 
Strauss, with abundant facility and un- 
tiring zeal. The numbers before us com- 
prise not less than seventy waltzes, to say 
nothing of fourteen codas, or tail-pieces. 
In these we recognize a great fund of 
popular melody, a large share of spirit 
and brilliancy, and a very strong family 
likeness. Any of these waltzes might have 
been composed by Strauss, of whom they 
are quite worthy. Our advice to Mr. 
Edward Page is, now that he has shown a 
fertile invention in comparative bagatelles, 
which he effects as well as they can or 
need be effected, to turn his attention to 
something of a more elevated nature. The 
vein of melody which he evidently posses- 
ses might serve him for higher purposes 
than the composition of dance tunes. Let 
him then try —and we shall be glad to 
welcome him in another and a better form. 
One thing we must tell him. Strictness 
in harmony and part-writing is of no very 
great consequence in such things as “ Val- 
ses Royales,” &c. — but in regular and 
lengthened works it is absolutely essential. 
As an example of what we allude to, 
we may cite the first six bars of 
coda to No. 1 of the “ Valses Royales d’ 
Angleterre,” in which a disregard of con- 
secutive fifths and octaves in similar mo- 





tion, is painfully apparent. In fact, the 
chief drawback to the pleasure derivable 
from the waltzes of Mr. Page, is the care- 
less manner in which he disperses his har- 
monies. We tell him this in no unfriendly 
spirit, but with the sincere wish to put him 
in the way of making the best use of the 
gift of melody (a rare gift indeed!) with 
which he is happy enough to be endowed. 
It would be useless to individualize any of 
the sets of waltzes thus generally reviewed 
—all of them contain good thoughts, and 
all of them are excellently suited to the 
purpose for which they have been com- 
posed. 

No. 3. “The Regal Irish” is one of the 
best sets of quadrilles founded on Hiber- 
nian melodies. Mr. Charles Glover is a 
good musician, and has plenty of tact, and 
an excellent idea of effect. His quadrilles 
are consequently well written—well chosen 
as to the tunes—and essentially danceable. 
It is a difficult matter to write for the 
popular taste, without descending to occa- 
sional vulgarity—but Mr. Charles Glover 
manages to effect the one, without the 
slightest tinge of the other; we are there- 
fore compelled, in justice, to praise him at 
once as a musician and a man of tact. 

No. 4. By Elise Launitz, is pretty, 
though by no means new, as the title 
“ Quadrille Nouveau” would imply. It is, 
however, by no means devoid of merit. 

No. 5. By Mr. J. N. Wastfield, is a 
spirited and effective set of quadrilles. 
Such, indeed, as we could hardly have an- 
ticipated from a musician whose avocation 
of organist would naturally lead him to 
studies of so much more serious a nature. 
When learned men trifle, however, it 
would seem they trifle well. 

No. 6, The Real Polkas, are the best 
recent attempts we have seen to illustrate 
the celebrated Polish dance. The melo- 
dies are very fresh and striking, and they 
are, moreover, admirably arranged. Mr. 
Linter, the author, is a young provincial 
pianist and composer of very great pro- 
mise. No. 1, of these Polkas is likely to 


vie in popularity with those of Pugni and| 


Jullien. 

No. 7. This is the opera Polka, by 
Pugni, so well known and so popular as to 
render criticism superfluous. The present 
is an excellent arrangement. 

No. 8, is lively, but contains no point 
remarkably new. The title page, however 
tells us that it is “ Minasi’s fashionable 
Polka.”” To which, of course, we can 
say nothing. 

Nos. 9, 10, and 11, by Mr. Ling, are 
much more musician-like than quadrilles 
in general. They consist of popular airs, 


selected with judgment and arranged with 





great skill. We like all three sets—but 

rhaps The Christmas Caroll Quadrilles 
om the advantage of superior originality 
and guaintness. Each, however, is emi- 
nently excitive to the dance. - 

Nos. 12, and 13, by Mr. W. Bailey, 
though horticulturally nomenclated, are 
more simple than flowery. They have a 
pretty jiggishness about them, and would 
serve famously for the leisure moments of 
General Tom Thumb. 

No. 14. Three Waltzes (by Mr. Ben- 
sted of Maidstone) have the rare merit of 
originality, and are moreover pretty and 
agreeable. But the last more particularly, 
exhibits oversights in harmony which ery 
loudly for revision. Let Mr. Bensted put 
on the cap emendatory, and touch up his 
waltzes ;—they merit the eae 

Nos. 15, and 16, by Adolphe Marschan, 
have the advantage which we distin- 
guished in the compositions of Mr. Ling— 
they are musician-like and well written. 
Nor are they devoid of other desirable 
qualities in dance-music—being sparkling, 
rhythmical and tuneful. We wonder, 
however, that M. Marschan, so evidently 
a musician, should carelessly fall into the 
disagreeable Strauss-ism, which occurs in 
bars 3-4, line 2, page 3, of the Parisians— 
where a chord of the seventh on G is 
clumsily succeeded by a six-four on A. 
In Strauss and his followers, we should not 
have considered this worth notice—but in 
@ musician like M. Marschan, it is emi- 
nently reprehensible. 

No. 17, by Camille Schubert, (notwith- 
standing that there is no such person) is 
a brilliant and showy set of waltzes—very 
creditable to the author. Why cannot 
composers affix their own names to their 
works ? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liverpoot, Ava. 3.—The love of good music 
is increasing in Liverpool, and we have now at 
least one instrument worth hearing. For this we 
are indebted to the taste and energy of the gentle- 
men associated under the title of the Philharmonic 
Society. From a small beginning they have, ‘by 
their activity and zeal in the cultivation and en- 
couragement of musical science, become an in- 
fluential and most important body. The concerts 
which they periodically provide for the amusement 
and instruction of the inhabitants of this popelens 
and opulent town, have already become famous 
throughout the country, and we are glad to be able 
to say are most warmly and fervently patronised by 
the fashionable and wealthy portion of the com- 
munity. Asa preliminary to the erection of « hell 
which shall be a credit ‘and an ornament to Liver- 
pool, in an architectural as well as in a musical 
point of view, they have caused the erection of a 
magnificent organ, pro tem, in the lecture-hall of 
the Collegiate Institution, to which it is a most 
valuable appendage. It was opened by Dr. Wesley, 
the first British organist of the day. It is of im- 
mense power, considering the room which it has to 
fill, and combines with this quality, and a great 
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extent of variety of tone, the most exquisite and 
touching sweetness. Its capabilities were fully 
and successfully displayed in a classical selection, 
which was performed in an eminently artistical 
style, and drew forth enthusiastic plaudits from an 
exceedingly numerous auditory, comprising nearly 
all the clergy, a large muster of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, including the members of the Philhar- 
monic Society, male and female, an extensive as- 
semblage of beauty and fashion, and many of the 
leading gentry of the town, who are admirers of 
the objects and conduct of the society, and firm 
friends of sound education in all its varied branches. 
The performances, which not only gave entire 
satisfaction but unalloyed delight, terminated soon 
after nine o’clock, when Dr. Wesley received the 
renewed and hearty congratulations of all present. 
—Liverpool Mail. 


Tue New Opera or Avser, La 


Siréne, which has iong been underlined 
by Mr. Maddox, is, pro tempore, laid aside. 


Tue New Opera or Mr. Batre, Les 
Quatres Fils Aymon, which was success- 
fully brought out in Paris, at the Opera 
Comique, on the 16th instant, will en- 
lighten the “enlightened British public” 
in the course of a few weeks, when it will 
be produced at the Princess’ Theatre. 


Monster Concert 1n Parts. — The 
grand monstre concert or festival got up 
by M. Berlioz, in the large building in the 
Champs Elysées erected for the late expo- 
sition of national industry, came off yes- 
terday with great success. ‘I'he audience 
was immense, though, from the extraor- 
dinary extent of what was on this occa- 
sion transformed into the sad/e, there were 
numerous places unoccupied in the space 
allotted to the highest priced seats (10 


francs). Those at three francs were com- 


pletely occupied, and the appearance of 
the assembly, including the performers, 
who amounted, vocal and instrumental, to 
the extraordinary number of 1,025, was 
imposing in theextreme. The singers and 
orchestra, as may be imagined, were re- 
cruited from every theatre in Paris, the 
Royal Conservatoire and every one of the 
many churches in the capital supplying the 
choruses, among whom were to be found 
every singer of eminence, male and female, 
known to the musical world. The tenors, 
of whom there were 100, comprised the 
names of Duprez, Chollet, Poultier, Mas- 
set, Bordogni, Alexis Dupont, the clever 
veteran Ponchard, &c.; the basses com- 
prised Barhoillet, Levasseur, Massot, and 
others of equal reputation; and the so- 
prani list contained the names of Mesdames 
Stoltz, Dorus-Gras, Anna Thillon, Prevost, 
Potier, and a host of well known celebrités ; 
in fact, no singer or instrumentalist of 
note was absent. The programme was 
well selected, containing morceaux from 
Gluck, Spontini, Weber, Beethoven, Mey- 
erbeer, Rossini, Mendelssohn, and Berlioz. 
The most remarkable effect produced by 
this colossal union of voices and instru- 





ments was the full chorus in a hymn to 
France, composed by Berlioz for this oc- 
casion, and the effect of the words Dieu 
protege la France! which forms the refrain, 
was positively electric. Rossini’s well 
known “priére,” from his opera of Moses, 
was likewise most effective, and was en- 
cored; but the air which received the 
most enthusiastic applause was not for any 
bee uty in the composition, or the execu- 
tion, but simply because it exhibits an 
anti-English feeling—this was Halevy’s 
“ Chant National,’ from the opera of 
Charles VI., in which the now well- 
known couplet, 
* Jamais en France, 
“¢ Jamuis |’ Anglais ne regenera !”” 

was followed by rapturous and long-reite- 
rated plaudits, and afterwards a call for its 
repetition, which was again the signal for 
renewed transports. This was decidedly 
the feature of the concert. Asa whole, 
though the immense masses of sound were 
certainly imposing, the building is so 
little adapted for the purposes of music 
that it was scarcely so powerful as might 
be expected from such gigantic resources. 
The receipts were about 40,000f. A second 
concert on a smaller scale is to take place 
on Sunday, when the lively strains of the 
celebrated Strauss, with an orchestra of 
400, will be the attraction of the day. 
The admission will be a couple of frances, 
and this low price will probably secure a 
greatly crowded attendance. 


JENKINS AT THE OprRA.—Jenkins is 
naturally fearful of the displeasure of Mr. 
M of the Post. The Britannia, it 
is well known, has never an opera-box at 
its beck. So when the Posé, in return for 
Mr. Lumley’s favours, lavished encomiums, 
ad nauseam, on Favanti, the Britannia, 
destined to a gallery seat (at the back) 
growled out anathemas against the Post— 
thus, as we have already said, exposing 
the secret of opera-bor criticism. Jenkins 
(on the Post night) swaggers in a box with 
Duprez, and perchance the homme d affaires 
of Mr. Lumley, who pays him a visit and 
invites him to supper—and lo! the next 
morning, in the Post, Favanti is a Phenix! 
Jenkins, on the Britannia night, crouches 
in an uncomfortable place in the gallery, 
in company with nobody—and lo! on Sun- 
day, Jenkins abuses Jenkins in the Bri- 
tannia. Jenkins, on the Maestro night, is 
left outside in the arcade, unable to obtain 
entrance—and lo! in the Maestro, on Sa- 
turday, a fearful leader, condemnatory of 
all the opera proceedings, and of poor Miss 
Edwards more especially.—Musical Ex- 


aminer. 





GuovucesteR Mustc Meetinc.— Our 
readers, we are sure, will be gratified to 


be informed, that the difficulties which for 
a time seemed to threaten that we should 
have no musical festival, this year, in 
Gloucester, have been surmounted, and 
that the days for holding it have now been 
fixed, namely, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and I'riday, September 24, 25, 
26, and 27.—Gloucester Journal. 


Ernst.—This popular artist is at pre- 
sent in Paris. He will, however, start 
immediately for Aix-la-chapelle, where he 
intends giving one or more concerts. He 
has abandoned his design of revisiting 
England in October, having determined on 
passing that month in Vieuna. He will 


October, and will stop at several towns on 
his route, for the purpose of giving con- 
certs. Most probably, therefore we shall 
not see him again in London before the 
early part of next spring. 


Briguton. — From a Correspondent. 
Our ensuing musical season is com- 
mencing with great spirit; the engage- 
ments entered into by Messrs. Wright 
and Marroll, reflect much credit 
on them. On Friday, the 16th, a 
morning concert takes place at which 
Signor Camillo Sivori will perform, as- 
sisted by other distinguished artists. On 
Friday, August 30, an evening concert 
will take place at which Persiani, For- 
nasari, and Salvi will appear. Mr. H. 
Phillips will likewise give two of his en- 
tertainments at the Newburgh rooms, on 
the 9th and 10th instant, previous to his 
departure for America, which, we under- 
stand, will take place on the 17th of this 
month. The selected entertainments are 
“An Hour with Dibdin,” and “ Varied 
Hours.” Engagements are also entered 
into with Grisi, Lablache, Mario, and 
other distinguished artistes for a concert 
in September. Our Theatre opened for 
the season on Saturday last. 


Eixrrer.—A concert is announced for 
Thursday the 15th inst., by Miss Caroline 
Brewer, from Bath, a well known and 
highly esteemed professor. 


Tue Suttan or Turkxey.—The fol- 
lowing paragraph appears in last week's 
Sunday Times :— 

‘Upon the present young Sultan coming to the 
throne, not only wine was forbidden throughout 
his dominions, but even music! But the taste for 
the magic god has, within the last few years spread 
so rapidly throughout Turkey, that the Sultan’s 
command has gone forth unheeded. The Turks 
will assuredly never abolish music, however they 
muy discountenance wine.”’ 


We can answer for the above. Since 
the Sultan made the acquaintance of the 
jovial pianist Leopold de Meyer, he has 
been music mad—and many a bottle have 





‘they quaffed together, under the rose. The 


reach that capital about the beginning of 
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fact is the Sultan is, at heart, a bon vivant 
and a boon companion. He loves a good 
dinner and a flask of Rhenish as much as 
the humblest of his subjects. He loves 
also a pretty girl—but his taste that way 
is sufficiently notorious. In Leopold de 
Meyer he met one after his own heart— 
and the first night of their acquaintance 
they got “jolly” together. De Meyer 
played the Sultan into ectacies—and bottle 
after bottle so raised the spirits of him of 
“all the Turkeys,” that he fairly threw 
his arms round De Meyer's neck and 
hugged him. Since then music has been 
at a premium in Constantinople—wine is 
tn statu quo—women more than ever 
adored—and in honour of Leopold de 


MarpstonE.—Sivorr has announced a 
grand concert here, for Monday evening 
next, at which he will have the assistance 
of the following artists :—Misses. E. Lu- 
combe, Sara Flower, and Mrs. C. Harper ; 
Signor Inchindi, and Mr. Lavenu (con- 
ductor). 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
We particularly request the attention of our 
kind friends to their acconnts. “ Money is 
the sinews of war’—said the great Lord 
Verulam, and without money even the 
“ Musica Wor.LD” must occasionally be 
at a loss—though, of course, to inconve- 
nience it for alengthened period, isnot in the 
power of either friends or enemies. Still 





Songs of the Christian Graces, 


COMPOSED BY 


STEPHEN CLOVER. ; 





World.” who says as position 
sions and as specimens of lithographic art,the “Songs of the 
Christian Graces,” are among the most attractive things 
of their kind that evcr eame under our notice—and we 
cannot but think that those most desirable of human 
qualities, ‘‘ Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ must at least. be 
encouraged, if not enforced, by their intluence. It will 
not therefore be surprising to our readers, that we re- 
commend them, both in a moral and artistic point of view. 


JEFFERYS 8 Co. 21, Soho Sjuare. 


Go the sHusical orld. 
The Chiroqumnast 


is one of the most important inventions ever offered - 





Meyer, a statue will be forthwith erected. | Je¢ us urgently request an early settlement. 
. {to the amateurs of music, abridging by two thirds 


Divers of our admirable, but somewhat in- |the time and application necessary for overcoming 


souciant, country friends, whom distance | the dificultles ut fingering all descriptions of musical 
; } instruments. It is very highly approved of by Her 


Socrety or Britrsu Mustcrans.—The 
annual dinner of this institution took place 
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at Freemasons’ Hall, on Friday last. Mr. 
T. Cooke was in the chair. 


Tue Burns Festrvar.—The prepara- 
tions for the approaching festival in Ayr- 
shire, in honour of the poet, Burns, are on 
an unusual scale of grandeur. It is expected 
that the majority of living authors of any 
note will be present. Mr. Blewitt, the com- 
poser, has been appointed musical conduc- 
tor, and Mr. Templeton, Mr. Wilson, and 
other efficient vocalists, will be present to 
give some of the bard’s lyric effusions. 
Lord Eglintoun will preside, supported by 
Mr. John Wilson (“Christopher North ”) 
as vice-president. 


Mr. Branam.—Our celebrated British vo- 
calist gave a performance on Monday night, 
of mingled historical and musical interest. 
In the “ Waterman” Braham played Tom 
Tug, a3 no one has ever before or since, 
enacted it. He was vociferously encored 
in each of his songs. The concert, which 
occurred between the first and second 
pieces, was entirely supported by Braham, 
his two sons, and Miss Ley, a very pro- 
mising and clever pupil of the popular 
maestro, Crivelli. Charles Brabam was 
encored in two songs by Donizetti and 
Rossini; and the duet, “ All’s well,” be- 
tween himself and his unrivalled progeni- 
tor, was re-demanded with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Hamilton Braham is greatly 
improved—his fine voice, with a little more 
experience to back it, will soon serve him 
in good stead. Miss Ley was charmingly 
expressive in “ Robert,” and sang the old 
ballad, “ Auld Robin Grey” with simplicity 
and fervour. She was much and deserv- 
edly applauded. Mr. Case presided at the 
piano occasionally, and also led the or- 
chestra, with great ability. The perform- 
ance, which took place at the Theatre in 
St. James’ Street, concluded with a popular 
farce. The house was well filled. 





(in spite of rail-roads), puts out of Our | Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, by the Institute of 
immediate reach (though let us premise we | France, by the first masters of the Piano, Organ, Harp, 


have our legal force IN ALL PARTS) seem to 
think that,answering letters is a matter of 
indifference—but we assure them that they 
reckon without their host. “ A word to the 
wise” is enough. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


Mr. H. Farmer. We shall be able to satisfy him 
that the account is correct. A review of the Mass 
is in type. The violin piece has reached us. With 
regard to the glees we shall explain, and apologize 
very shortly, and trust to regain the good opinion 
of the gentlemen to whom our correspondent al- 
ludes.x—ALpER anp Son. Why a house? We 
want not a house. We have a house.—Mr. F. N. 
E. shall hear from us immediately. The order 
may be made payable to Mr. Purkess, our pub- 
lisher, or to the Editor.— Mr. F. Ortver, thanks ; 
his request will be attended to.—Mr. C. Barrett, 
thanks.— Messrs. Martin ano Co,, many thanks. 
Our impression is already favourable; we have 
spoken to several of the professors named in their 
note, and doubt not we shall be able to add our 
testimony to theirs of the usefulness of the inven- 
tion. Will Thursday next, at five of the clock, 
suit Messrs. M. and Co. for an interview ?!—Mr. 
Cuarzies Smith. We shall gladly avail ourselves 
of his kind offer, and promise to take great care 
of the book while it remains in our possession.— 
Z.T.P. Always open to fair argument—but why 
neglecteth he us so long?—H. B. R. We recog- 
nize the friendly and clever hand which indited the 
letter of which H. B. R. wotteth well—A Sus- 
SCRIBER FROM BRIGHTON is as welcome to us as 
rain to the parched svil—let him give us to drink, 
and that frequently—our mouth is ever open.— 
INQUIRER is somewhat of a bore, but we endea- 
vour to do him justice, without unjustly withhold- 
ing justice from others, and juster judges of that 
which is musically judgeful. Let him exude a little 
of his venom, and he is harmless enough. We 
smell Inquirer in another and more Jenkins-ly 
shape. Though ordinarily duller than the dullest 
of the dull, our more than ordinary dull correspon- 
dent will see our meahing-—Exerer. We shall be 
enchanted to hear from our old and esteemed cor- 
respondent, in those parts; at the same time thanks 
to our worthy friend, Mr. C. Jennings, for 
his punctual favours.—ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE. An 
analysis of his work isin type. Better late than 
never —except in cases where it is better never than 
late.—Mr. Dist1n, shall sppear in our next.—Dr. 
Exvey, Mr. A. Mitiineton, Mr. Grana, thanks 
for their favours. 





Flute, Violin, it is adopted for the use of the pupils at the 
Royal Academies of Music in Europe; patronised and re- 
commended by Mesdames Anderson, Dulcken, Pfeiffer ; 
Messrs. Benedict, S. Bennett, De Beriot, Burgmuller, J. 
B. Cramer, Herz, Hunten, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, Moscheles, 
Neate, C. Potter, Camillo Sivori, C. Salaman, S. Thal- 
berg, and Tulou. May be had of Messrs. Martin & Co., 
(sole manufacturers and patentees), 87, Piccadilly (oppo- 
site the Green Park), and all the principal (only) Music 
Sellers. 


Hullien’s @clebrated Wolkag. 


Mons. JuLiten has the honour to announce that Nos, 
5 and6 of his collection of Potkas are just published, 
This collection is nuw composed of No. 1, The Origina 
Polka; No. 2, The Royal Polka, No. 3, The Drawing 
Room, No. 4, The Ruge of Vienna, No. 5, The Imperia 
Polka, and No. 6, The Douro Polka; the other sia, 
forming the complete ccllection of Twelve Polkas, will be 
published weekly during the present and following month. 
The immense success of M. JULLIEN’s Polkas having in- 
duced unprincipled persons to publish spurious imitations, 
Mons. Juin has published the above Polkas at hisown 
office, 3, Mappox Staeet, New Bond Street; and ia 
order to secure the public against the possibility of par- 
chasing the incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each copy, none can therefore, be relied on which have 
not his autograph. 


Charles Nicholson’s sfiutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressons aid AMATEURS to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young pertormer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flat keys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and still maintains its en- 
periority. Third=-In contradistinction to ali others these 
instruments are the easie:t to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite tor every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs an 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
applying at the manutactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street. 














Co the {Musical Public, 


Just Published, in 8vo, Price One Shilling, 
A CATALOGUE 
or 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
Ancient and Modern, together with Treatises on music, 
and on the History of music; on Sale, at the Prices af- 
fixed to each Article, by 

CALKIN & BUDD, 
Booksellers to Her Mujcsty, 118, Pall Mall, Londen, 
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(ADVERTISEMENT). 


' To the Editor of the Musical World. 
$5, Edward Street, Hampstead Road. 


Sir—I should not have again obtruded myself upon the 
notice of yourself and readers had not the Editor of the 
Musical Review accased me, in his } ublication of the 27th 
ult., of ungentlemanly conduct towards him, and as I 
would not wittifgly have such an imputation go unan- 
Swered, I trust you and your readers will pardon my 

occupying your valuable space. 

The Editor of the Musical Review says that I have 
“ thought proper to abuse the proprietors of that journal 
by a somewhat rambling and ridiculous letter;”’ as for 
“abuse,” it is a commodity I never deal in. The letter 
he refers to is probably rambling, and certainly not so in- 
telligible to a stranger to the circumstances which caused 
me to write it, as I could wish, but I willnow endeavour 
to rectify it. 

I sent an advertisement for insertion in the Musical 


Wocal Music 
By T. M. MUDIE. 


Sacrep Soyas, for treble or tenor voice, in four books, 

each bock containing six songs. 

Ture Sacred Dusts, for treble or tenot voices... 

$ Sweet Day” .....sccccccovccecsecsees ooo esSONG 

“* Memory”’.......- evcsce eee ee GO. 

$ Retrospection ’.......csseecees sevcecnseesseees 

“Song to May”....... 

OPO Laura”... cccccesses 

“To Rosalind”.. 

Remember Me”.......seecsseseeveeceeece oe GUCE 

ST think of thee ”......c.cscescccscecccccces oe Ge 

“ Pace non trovo,” canzone, from Petrarca........ 

“Che fanno meco omai” do. Bev sovse oeinceee 
Published and Sold by R. MILLS, 140, New Bond 

Street; Cramer, Beale, & Co., 201, Regent Street; and 

Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street. 


cere rece esses 
© Cem weer erases terre esses ee 
Pere ee ee orca reer ee esereare 


see ee eee ewes seeeeerere ee sensors 





Review, stating that I had removed from Southampt 
Piace fo 35, Edward Street, Hampstead Road; an adver- 
tisement appeared, simply stating that I had removed To 
Southampton Place. The collector called for payment—I 
pointed out the error, and desired him to have the adver- 
tisement corrected, and then to call for his money, and 
the same evening I wrote to the editor to the same effect, 
adding, that if, upon reference to the MS. of the adver- 
tisement, the error should be found to have originated 
with myself, I should be most happy to pay for it, and, 
in any event, requesting to have the advertisement in- 
serted in its correct form. Some days elapsed; and, to 
my astonishment, the collector called upon me again for 
payment, and, because I refused to pay him, behaved in 
such an impertinent manner, that I was obliged to show 
him the door, and I then wrote a letter to the editor, a 
copy of which will be found in the advertising columns of 
your journal of the 25th ult. A few days after, I received 
a letter, enclosing my account, 4s. for the advertisement, 
and 2s. 8d. for Nos. of the work supplied to me, andrequest- 
ing payment at their office on or before the 29thult. I then 
got a friend to cali at the office and endeavour to see the 
copy of the advertisement I sent, but the gentleman he 
saw there (the publisher he believes), was not able to 
show it to him, and expressed great surprise that the pro- 
prietors had refused to do so in the first instance; he, 
however, promised to speak with them on the subject, and 
my friend called again on the following day, when the 
same leman informed him that the proprietors had 
toshowit. My friend then tendered 2s. sd. for 
the amount owing for Nos. suyplied, which was refused. 
I have since received another letter from the proprietors, 
stating that if the account was not paid on or before tne 
$rd instant, they would forthwith take legal stepsto enforce 
immediate payment, and that, when recovered, the 
amount is generously to be handed over to some Public 
Chartty. Whose conduct in this matter has been ungen- 
tlemanly I leave it for yourself and readers to deter- 


mine. 

The Editor of the Musical Review says that I should 
probably never have been heard of had it not been for the 
pains he takes to encourage the efforts of young and im- 
mature musicians; the word immature, I think, is rather 
inconsistent with the remarks he made when he first re- 
viewed one of my works, viz., ‘‘ Signor Carlo Minasi is a 
musician, which every professorof music isnot, &c., &c.,” 
and many other warmer eneomiums. Qy.—Was the editor 
speaking conscientiously at that time, or was it merely a 
little flattery for recommending several subscribers to the 
paper, one of whom, by the bye, has lately written to me, 
complaining of insolence from the collector, and stating 
that she has diseontiaued taking in the paper in conse- 
quence. f 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Carto Minaai. 





Polkas for the Harp, 
BY BOCHSA. 


Just Published, the celebrated national or OPBRA 
PO for the Harp, by BOCHSA, Price 2s. Also 
for Harp and Piano-forte, Price 3s.6d. By the same 
Author, the Airs from the Bohemian Girl, and the Waltz 
from Giselle, and several other new pieces, for the Harp 
and Piano-forte. 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 





Co Bass Singers. 
THE BAREFOOTED FRIAR, 


Now singing with so much eclat by HERR STAUDIGL, 
composed by E. J. LODER (with characteristic embellish- 
ment). Price 2s.6d. May now be had of Z. T. Purday, 
45, High Holborn, and all music-sellers ; or by post, upon 
remitting, pre-paid, the amount in stamps. 





Nelo System of Notation. 


Preparing for publication, quarto, stiff paper cover, with 
five large lithographic plates, price half-a-crown, the 
Srconp Eprrion, being a matured and copious exposition 


of 
THE SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 


a new method of writing music, 
By ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, 





Organ. 


For SALE, a splendid Finger and Barrel Organ, built by 
Flight and Son for the late Mr. Joseph Clement, engineer; 
compass five octaves, i.c., G GtoG in alt., with the fol- 
lowing stops throughout, viz.—open diapason. stop dia- 
pason, principal and flute, each divided into bass and 
treble, trumpet, divided into bass, tenor, and treble, 
dulcina, twelfth and fifteenth bassoon and hautboy, the 
barrel movements having seven sets of barrels playing 
overtures, choruses, and airs, with self-acting machinery 
for changing the stops and swell movement. The whole 
of the machinery was made by Mr. Clements, of his usual 
superior workmanship, and of the best materials, without 
regard to expense; suitalle for a mansion or concert 
room. Apply at 31, St. George’s Road, Southwark. 


St. Greorge’s Chapel, Gindgor, 
WANTED, A GOOD COUNTER-TENOR VOICE, 


as a supernumerary in the above named Choir. No person 
need apply who does not possess a competent knowledge 
of CaTHEDRAL Music. All further particulars may be 
known on applying to Dr. Ervey, CLoisters, WINDSOR. 


To the fiusical Profession. 


A YOUNG LADY, accustomed to business for several 
years in a music selier’s establishment, is desirous of 
meeting with a similar situation in or near Lonnon. 
Writes a good and expeditious hand, and is used to 
keeping books. Address, stating particulars, to A. B., 
Post Office, Manchester. 


S. Thalberg 


and 


Ff. Menvdelssobn Bartholdy’s 
COMPOSITIONS, 


Overture to Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 


























Single for the Pianoforte.........sssss00 seers 3 6 
The same as & Duet ....cccccesecseecesecvcece 5 0 
Overture to Melusine . occgtes ow & ® 
Military Duet.o.ccervccscccvecceseccecccsocssccss 4 O 
eee Teer rete oc 
Grand Symphony in C minor, duet................ lo 0 
BE CAVES OTD cose cess coccccccccssccosccesss O © 
Andante and Rondo Capricioso...........ssee0005 3 6 

By MENDELSsOHNN. 
Three Studies, No. 1 in A minor, No. 2 in A major, 

NO. 3 in AMINOF, CACH........eccececesereee « 3 O 
Nocturne in F sharp, Op. 35.......sseseceeceseess 4 0 
Semiramide and Lucrezia Borgia Fantasias, by 

THALBERG, CACN.......eseseeeee coors sovee 6 0 

The Music in the latest Operas: 
It FANTASMA.........00++++ BY PERSTANI. 
NEBUCODONOSOR,........ .... B) VERDI. 
Maria DI ROWAN..........+» BY DONIZETTIL 
Don SEBASTIANA .......++++» BY DONIZETTI. 
TLOMBARDI........ ..0++++ e+ BY VERDI. 





Cramer, Beale, & Co., 20), Regent Street. 


Messrs, WM. Cocks & Co's 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Music Madre EBasp. 


HAMILTON’s MINIATURE CouRSE OF HARMONY AND 
Compositiow.—No, 1, Catechism of Thorough Bass, 2s. 
No. 2, Melody, Counterpoint, and Composition. No. 3, 
Double Figure Fague, 2s. No. 4, Art of Writing for an 
Orchestra, and on playing from Score, 2s. No.5, The In- 
vention, Exposition, Development, and Concatenation of 
Musical Ideas, 3s.; and his Dictionary of 2,500 Musical 


Terms, Is. a8 
School Music. 


Fifteenth Edition of HAMILTON’s very easy PIANO TU- 
TOR, with 30 Preludes and Airs Fingered by Czerny, en- 
graved from new plates, price only 4s.; his Dictionary of 
2,500 Terms, 21st edition, only Is., postage free, 18. 6d. ; 
Catecuism of Singing, 3s. ; and his Catechism of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass, 2s.; Key to ditto, Is, 6d.; CzzRNnv’s 
Letters to a Young Lady on Piano-forte Playing, 4s. ; ditto 
on Thorough Bass, 4s.; Piano-forte Primer, 9s.; Sequel 
to ditto 10s. 6d.; 101 Studies, 8s.; and a new edition of 
his Velocite, 1fs, 6d.; Cmuautisu’s Morning Exercise 
(Five Finger Exercises), 2s. ; a new edition of his Prepa- 
ratory Studies, 10s. 6d. ; First Six Months at the Piano, 
each 3s.; and his Indispensable, 8s.; Clarke’s Catechism 
of Music, 10th edition, 1s. ; and his Exercises on Harmony 
and Thorough Bass, complete in 24 Nos., each 18.; or 
in one vol., 15s. 


New Music. 

TO THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
This day is published, in one vol., 8vo, cloth boards and 
gilt edges, price 6s. TALLIS’S ORDER OF THE 
DAILY SERVICE, Edited by JOHN BISHOP of Chel- 
tenham, and dedicated (by permission) to the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Also, Tallis’s Services, 
consisting of Te Deum, Benedictus, Kyrie Eleison, Ni- 
cene Creed, Sanctus, Gloriain Excelsis, Magnificat, and 
Nunc Dimittis. Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 2s. each ; 
Organ Accompaniment, 3s. Also, by Joun Bisnop, the 
Creation and Messiah, price only 15s. each. 


Les Polkas for the Piano forte, 
CAMILLE SCHUBERT’S FIVE POLKAS 
Including Strauss’s ANNEN, LANNER’S Craito, La- 
BITzky’s Heizer Sinn, and two others, 4s. A volume of 
fourteen Polkas, by the above authors, gilt edges, 145. 
Musarp’s Polka Quadrilles, 3s. Also, Lasirzky’s Mon- 
trose Walzer, Douro, Charlotten, Bronislans, Catharinen, 
and 100 other sets. By Strauss, BrupeR, Lustie, Lore- 
Ley Rug, TANZ CapRIceN, Artist’s BALL, Diz TANZ- 
MEISTEK, and 100 other of his sets of Waltzes, each 3s.; 

ditto Duets, 4s. ; and Orchestra —R. Cock’s & Co. 


Nebo Music, (qratis,) 
TO MERCHANTS AND SHIPPERS, 
This day is published, in } vol. 8vo., upwards of 300 pages. 
Part One of R. COCK’S & CO’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
of NEW MUSIC. Also, the First Appendix to the above 
splendid catalogue.—To be had of the publishers, 20, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, London; and of all 
Music Sellers and Booksellers in Europe. 


The Ganvdering Few, 
BY EUCENE SUE. 


LE COURRIER DE L’EUROPE.—BOHAIN’S FRENCH 
NEWSPAPER, on SATURDAY, the 29th of June, com- 
menced the textual reprint of ‘Le Juif Errant,” by the 
author of ‘‘Les Mysteres de Paris, so impatiently expected 
by all European readers, and for the copyright of which 
100,000 francs have been paid. Le Courrier de l'Europe 
contains all the news of the week, the best articles from 
all the Paris journals, and will be found to be a French 
library in itself. Subscriptions, 6s. 6d. per quarter, re- 
ceived at the office, 10, Wellington Street, Strand; by 
Joseph Thomas, 1, Finch Lane, Cornhill, London; and 
by all booksellers and newsmen. Immediate orders should 
be given for Le Courrier de l'Europe by those who desire 
to have the commencement of “ Le Juif Errant,” as the 
number printed is limited to the number of subscribers. 











a ceuieuiininnadl 

London :—G. PURKESS, at the ‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean Street, 
Soho, where communieations for the Editor, and works for Review, and 
Advertisements should be sent.—R. GROOM BRIDGE, 5, Paternoster Rew, 
MITCHESON, Buchanan Street, Glasgow; aud the following Music 
Sellers :—Chappell, New Bond Street; Cramer & Co., Regent Street ; 
Cocks & Co., Princes Street; D'Almaine, Soho Square; Duff & 
Hi Dy Oxford Street; and may be had on order of all respectable 
Music and Booksellers. Printed and Published by THOMAS HARRILD, 
of 11, Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley Court, in the 
Parish of St. Olaves, Silver Street, in the City of Landon. Thursday 
August 8, 1844. 
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